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[ Macao. ] 


Macao, a town on an island of the same name at the en- 
trance of the river of Canton, is the only settlement which 
Europeans possess within the dominions of the emperor 
of China. It was founded by the Portuguese, and still 
continues in their hands; but since other nations have 
participated in the commerce of the Indies, Macao has 
fallen somewhat into decay. In 1725 the Chinese re- 
stricted the shipping to twenty-five vessels, and it has 
since fallen to about one-half this number. For nearly 
acentury the Portuguese monopolised the trade of the 
East. De Gama, the discoverer of the passage by the 
Cape of Good Hope, landed on the coast of Malabar in 
1498: in 1511 the Portuguese had begun to explore the 
Indian Archipelago; in 1525 they made themselves 
masters of Malacca, and soon afterwards achieved the 
conquest of the Moluccas. Their first attempt to open a 
trade with the Chinese was not successful; but with a 
pertinacity and resolution not to be overcome by ordinary 
obstacles, they persevered in their object, and were finally 
successful. About the year 1537 the Chinese only 
allowed them a temporary shelter upon the island of 
Macao: by bribery and solicitation they next obtained 
leave to erect sheds for drying goods; and about the 
middle of the century they began to be recognised as 
having some title to occupation ; but it was only gradu- 
ally that they were permitted to build stone houses and 
to form a considerable town. In 1542 the Portuguese 
had succeeded in establishing a commercial intercourse 
with Japan, which continued until 1638. Macao was 
the centre of - trade with China, Japan, and the eastern 
L. 1X, 





islands, and the cause of its importance at the above 
periods is therefore easily traced. 

The Chinese are too cautious and jealous a people to 
concede valuable privileges without reserving the right 
of reclaiming them. The Portuguese, therefore, are not 
in possession of the sovereignty of Macao, but pay au 
annual ground-rent, and their forts are periodically in- 
spected by military mandarins. A civil mandarin also 
resides in the town as the representative of the emperor 
of China, and the Chinese population is entirely under 
his government. The only rights which the Portuguese 
of Macao really possess are those of a municipal character. 
Indeed they are occasionally made to feel that neither no- 
minally nor actually are they masters. Milburn states, 
in his ‘ Oriental Commerce,’ that “ the Chinese treat the 
Portuguese very cavalierly on many occasions, exacting 
duties sometimes in the port, and punishing individuals 
for crimes committed against the natives; and whenever 
resistance is attempted against such proceedings, the 
mandarin who commands the Chinese at the guard-house 
immediately stops the supply of provisions from their 
market until they quietly submit.” This means of coercion 
may very easily be put into execution, for Macao is built 
on a low sandy promontory, connected with the remainder 
of the island by a long narrow neck of Jand; and at a 
place where the width of the latter is about a hundred 
yards, a wall has been built, which stretches across and 
projects at each end into the water. In the centre of the 
wall there is a gateway, and close to it the guard-house 
for the Chinese soldiers. This wall was erected A 1573, 
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and it circumseribes the space to which the Portuguese 
are confined to a spot about three miles long by one wide. 
et this boundary they are not often allowed to pass ; 
and this imprisonment is but little more endurable than 
that to which the inmates of the European factories at 
Canton are compelled to submit. The Portuguese po- 
pulation of Macao, including slaves, does not exceed 5000, 
while the Chinese are estimated at 30,000. The town 
is defended by several strong forts, mounted with heavy 
cannon, and garrisoned by a small number of Portuguese 
soldiers, seldom exceeding 250, who are under the com- 
mand of the Portuguese governor. The Portuguese have 
a custom-house; and the English and other European 
nations have factories at Macao. As an outpost of the 


most singular empire in ‘the world, Macao is at present 
of more value than as a commercial emporium. 

About thirty miles above Macao is the rocky island of 
Lintin, where ships of war anchor, as the Chinese do not 
allow them to proceed nearer Canton. The Bocca* Tigris 


is the entrance of the river of Canton, and is so called from 
the appearance of one of the islands situated at its mouth. 
Whampoa, where the merchant-ships anchor, is about 
fifteen miles north of Lintin, and ten miles below the 
foreign factories at Canton, with which place the inter- 
course is carried on by boats. We notice these points 
because recent circumstances have directed public atten- 
tion to this quarter; and at the present moment our 
commercial intercourse with the Chinese is entirely sus- 
ow ye The reader will perhaps feel interested in a 
rief statement of the facts out of which this state of 
things has arisen. 

Within the last forty or fifty years the consumption of 
Indian opium in China has risen from 1000 to 27,000 
chests,t and this drug has formed an article of export 
from India to China exceeding in value all the tea which 
China has supplied for our own consumption and for ex- 

rtation to our colonies and to foreign countries, This 
important trade has unhappily been long carried on in 
defiance of the regulations of the Chinese authorities, 
opium having been made contraband about the close of 
the last century. The trade was at that time chiefly 
carried on at Macao; but in 1802 the English mer- 
chants removed it to the island of Lintin, which has since 
been the great opium depét. Here it is kept stored in 
armed ships, and is delivered to the Chinese by written 
orders from Canton. The nature of the transaction is 
thus described by a Chinese writer :—‘ At Canton,” he 
says, “ there are brokers of the drug, who are called 
melters. These pay the price of the drug into the hands 
of the resident foreigners, who give them orders for the 
delivery of the opium from the receiving-ships. There 
are carrying-boats plying up and down the river, and 
these are vulgarly called ‘ fast crabs’ and ‘ scrambling 
dragons.’ They are well armed, and are manned with 
some scores of desperadoes, who ply their oars as if they 
were wings to fly with. All the custom-houses and mili- 
tary forts which they pass are largely bribed. If they 
happen to encounter one of the armed cruising-boats, they 
are so audacious as to resist, and slaughter and carnage 
ensue.” 

The taste for opium which prevails in China, combined 
with the unparalleled corruption of the authorities, has 
rendered the execution of prohibitory regulations totally 
impossible. All classes join in forgetting their existence. 
Four or five years ago, one of the Chinese censors ad- 
dressed a memorial to the emperor, in which he stated 
that “ magistrates of districts issue proclamations inter- 
dicting the clandestine sale of opium, at the same time 
that their kindred and clerks and servants smoke it as 


* Bocca, the Italian word for ‘ mouth,’ is used, either in the 
singular, or in the plural, ‘ bocche, to designate the mouths of 
rivers or the narrow straits leading intoa bay. The Spaniards 
spell the word ‘ Boco,’ and the Portuguese ‘ Bocca.’ 

¢ Each chest weighs 130 bs. 
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before. The police, influenced by the people in the 
public offices, become the secret purchasers of opium, in- 
stead of labouring for its suppression; and thus all 
interdicts and regulations become vain.” This is 
fectly true; and a contraband trade of the annual value 
of above 3,000,000/. sterling having grown up in spite of 
frequent edicts for its suppression, is another proof of the 
difficulty of enforcing regulations which are strongly at 
variance with the tastes and desires of a large portion of 
any community. 

The practice of opium-smoking appears to have de- 
scended from the richer to the poorer classes, and to have 
extended with astonishing rapidity. In 1833 the emperor 
made a renewed attempt to repress or destroy the habit; 
and in the edict issued for this purpose it is said—* Let 
the buyers and smokers of opium be punished with one 
hundred blows, and pilloried for two months. Then let 
them declare the seller’s name; and in default of this 
declaration, let the smoker be punished, as an accomplice 
of the seller, with a hundred blows and three years’ im- 

risonment. Let mandarins and their dependants who 

uy and smoke opium be punished one degree more 
severely than others; and let governors and lieutenant- 
governors of provinces, as well as the magistrates of sub- 
ordinate districts, be required to give security that there 
are no opium-smokers in their respective districts.” In 
1836 an officer of the Chinese government proposed that 
opium should be admitted on payment of a duty; but 
this intelligent proposition does not appear to have been 
favourably received, and the smuggling went on as before, 
all classes joining in conniving at the illicit traffic. 

In March, 1839, the Chinese government — to 
have taken more decided steps than any which had yet 
been adopted to prevent the intreduction of opium, and 
under the direction of an imperial commissioner from 
Pekin, the British residents were shut up in their factory, 
and only obtained their release on condition of giving up 
the stock of opium on board the ships, amounting to 
20,283 chests, worth nearly 3,000,000/. sterling, the Su- 
perintendent of British Trade giving the owners indem- 
nity scrips. The contents of every chest were subse- 
quently emptied into sluices communicating with the 
river, in the presence of the Chinese authorities, and many 
of the residents of the British and other factories who 
were invited to attend. Men were employed from day 
to day in hastening the process of maceration until the 
opium had become muddy and fetid, when the whole of 
it was washed into the river. After this the merchants 
withdrew to Macao, whence they were expelled by the 
Chinese on the 27th of August, in consequence of refusing 
to give up a seaman who had killed a Chinese in a brawl, 
They then retired to their ships at Hong-Kong; but the 
fleet being in want of provisions, the Superintendent of 
British Trade, on the 4th of September, endeavoured to 
obtain a supply from the natives, but was opposed by the 
Chinese war-junks,; and in the conflict which ensued, 
several Chinese were killed and some Europeans wounded. 
A fresh attack upon the Chinese, which was to have been 
made the following day, was countermanded. On the 
11th of September the Superintendent notified a blockade 
of Canton river and port; but on the 16th the blockade 
was abandoned, in consequence, it is said, of negotiations 
having been commenced with the Chinese. Proceedings of 
a still more serious nature have taken place subsequently; 
and these events have greatly complicated the state of our 
relations with China. In the speech from the throne, on the 
opening of parliament, on the 16th of January last, the in- 
terruption of our commercial intercourse with that countty 
was formally announced ; and a naval force has just been 
despatched for the purpose of aiding, by a warlike demon 
stration, the negotiations which may be required to 
these serious difficulties. In the meantime the sales of 
opium are advertised at Calcutta as usual; and 
general opinion is that it will be found impossible 0 
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revent the introduction of the article into China by any 
Jan however rigorous; for the individuals who should 
ut the prohibitory law in execution, conspire to evade 
it; and, generally speaking, are so low in moral charac- 
ter, as to prefer their interest to their duty. 
In England opium is almost entirely employed as a 
medicine. In Lincolnshire it is said to be taken for its 
intoxicating properties, the practice having originated in 
jts use as a remedy for the ague. The assertion that 
opium is taken with the same object in the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire cannot be traced to any authentic 
source, and we do not believe that the abuse of the drug 
is prevalent in those parts. Neither opium nor any of 
the preparations in which it is a chief ingredient ought 
to be used except under the direction of medical men. 
It appears. from a Return made to the House of Commons 
in 1839, that out of 543 persons in England and Wales 
who died from the effects of poison in 1837 and 1838, 
and on whom inquests were held, the fatality was occa- 
sioned in 186 cases by opium or its preparations ; and 
nearly one-seventh of the whole number of cases (72) 
were young children, most of them under one year, 
to 52 of whom an overdose of opium, or laudanum, or 
some cordial in which opium is used, had been given ; 
and in 20 other cases the children had been poisoned by 
taking such medicines in mistake. In this Return the 
coroner of Nottingham stated that at a druggist’s shop 
in that town, in which the attendants were two girls, 
one of them was in the habit of selling twice as much 
laudanum for a penny as the other he use of cordials 
and made-up quack medicines for children is not only 
pernicious, but highly dangerous; and none but the 
careless, the indolent, or the ignorant resort to them. 


THE DRUID STONES NEAR SHAP, IN WEST- 


MORELAND: 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SHAP SPA. 
{From a Correspondent. _ 
Suar, anciently written Hep or Heppe, is a long strag- 
gling village on the great road (sometimes called the 
test north-road) leading from Liverpgol and Manchester 
to Carlisle, and thence to Edinburgh or Glasgow. It is 
sixteen miles north of Kendal, and thirty south of Car- 
lisle. Shap Fells, a mountainous district lying between 
this village and the town of Kendal, is considered one of 
the most bleak and dreary regions that is traversed by 
the principal roads in the kingdom. It is generally be- 
lieved that the change of name from Hep or Heppe to 
Shap has originated with the inhabitants pronouncing the 
fruit of the briar and the dog-rose, the hip or hep—choup : 
hence the easy transition to Shap, the present name of 
the village. Judging from present appearances, however, 
some objection might be started against this mode of 
arriving at its present name, since the surrounding 
country is remarkably bare and destitute of all sorts of 
wood ; but on referring to ancient records connected with 
lands in this vicinity, we find that some centuries ago 
much of the surrounding country consisted of woods and 
forests, of which, however, at the present day, not the 
slightest vestige remains, except on a lofty eminence 
about two miles south by east of this village, known as 
Shap Thorn, where there is a small clump of aged haw- 
thorns, evidently at one period surrounded by a wall, and 
planted there as a landmark when the roads through 
these desolate regions were mere tracks and but little fre- 
quented. 

It is now nearly thirty years ago since one of the few 
remaining temples or monuments of the ancient Druids 
ceased to exist, save in the chronicled pages of a few local 
and antiquarian writers, and in the memories of the pre- 
sent generation of inhabitants of the surrounding district, 
and of those strangers that business or curiosity may have 
attracted to those parts; for when the waste or common 
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above stated, most of the stones of which this remarkable 
monumental curiosity was composed were blown into 
fragments by the power of gunpowder, and employed by 
the inhabitants m erecting rude stone fences. So that 
the stranger who reads the history of Westmoreland, or 
any other that treats of this Druidical monument, and is 
thereby induced to visit the scene, would experience 
nothing but disappointment when some rude hind pointed 
out to him where “the girt (large) staynes yance 
stuyd.” 

This monument was situated a little to the south of 
the village, and consisted of two irregular rows of huge 
unshapely stones, though differing very materially in 
size, for the largest were ten or eleven feet high, and of 
nearly the same thickness, while the smaller ones were 
not half these dimensions. The two rows were not quite 
parallel, the distance apart varying from twenty to some- 
thing over thirty yards ; while the distance between the 
stones for the most part was ten or twelve yards; the 
entire length of the rows being a little more than half 
mile. The present turnpike road passed at a short dis- 
tance on the west side of these rows of stones. At the 
upper end of this remarkable parallelogram there was a 
rude circle of middling-sized stones, in all probability 
the place of sacrifice used by those ancient priests the 
Druids. The quality of these stones is a species of gra- 
nite, reddish, and full of large white shining specks of 
spar-like appearance. When polished, some of them are 
veined, and have an ornamental appearance. There is 
no regularity in their shape, and few of them present 
sharp angles; indeed for the most part they seem from 
their rounded forms to have been long subjected to the 
action of water. This species of stone is called by the 
country-people thunder-stone, but upon what authority 
seems a matter of much doubt. I have heard the inha- 
bitants assign two reasons—one, that the stones have 
fallen from the clouds during thunder-storms; and the 
other, in consequence of their giving out sparks of fire 
when struck against each other, at the same time emitting 
a faint smell of sulphur. But in fact the great majority 
of the people would not be able to assign any reason for 
so singular a name, not troubling themselves to inquire 
into the origin of names. 

This species of stone is very scarce in that part of the 
country ; indeed, where these stones are found at all, 
they are mostly found singly, and at great distances from 
each other ; and from an intimate acquaintance with the 
whole neighbourhood, I feel quite sure that the Druid 
stones could not be replaced from a surrounding district 
of very considerable extent. From whence they were 
brought to the. situations they so long occupied, I have 
never even heard conjectured ; that no human means 
were used to place them in their relative positions would 
be an opinion too wild to be hazarded. Then there 
arises a question of the means employed to convey such 
ponderous masses as many of them were ; for even in our 
own enlightened generation, how should we manage to 
convey blocks of stone weighing one hundred tons to any 
great distance through a rough and broken country ? 
Probably at the time these stones were first placed 
here their order may have presented a greater degree of 
regularity and uniformity than was the case during the 
past generation or two, for it is a well-ascertained fact 
that mill-stones were formerly cut out of some of the 
Druid stones, and in this way it is not improbable that 
several of them might have been moved from their ori- 
ginal positions, while others might have totally disap- 
peared. 

Somewhere about eighty years ago a spa, or mineral 
spring, was discovered three miles south by east of the 
village of Shap, which has of late years become a place 
of considerable resort. ‘This small spring issues from 
the upper part of a rocky bank near a mountuin-stream, 
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which, about four miles below, empties itself into the river 
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Lane. The water of this spring is strongly impregnated 
with sulphur, besides containing other medicinal proper- 
ties, and has been found highly beneficial in certain dis- 
orders, particularly those of a scorbuti@ nature. Not- 
withstanding the surrounding district is an almost 
unbroken bleak and dreary moorland, two or three small 
enclosures immediately adjoining the spring, and on 
which there is a small farm-house, form a slight contrast 
to the extensive heath-clad region. . For a considerable 
period Shap-well water, as it was called, was only tried 
internally, that is, it was drank by such persons as deemed 
it worth their while to visit the spring at its well-head, 
some of whom would carry a portion of it off in large 
stone bottles to their distant homes. There was no charge 
—no interdiction ; then this water had not been made a 
source of profit either to the owner of the property or the 
tenant that rented the small farm. A licence to sell ale 
at length was procured, so that the visitors to Shap Wells 
might be accommodated.-with bread and cheese, and a 
little indifferent ale to wash it down. ‘This was consi- 
dered a vast improvement upon the whole system ; for 
where the visitors had a long way to trudge to their 
homes, it obviated the necessity of carrying victuals along 
with them. By-and-bye a spare bed occasionally might 
be had at the small farm-house, but not a spare room, 
there being no partition across the unceiled and naked 
chamber. In process of time a wonderful accession was 
made ; a peat-shed, as it was unostentatiously styled, was 
erected near the spring (about one-third of a mile from 
the small farm-house), in one corner of which was placed 
an old rum-puncheon, as a substitute for a more regularly 
shaped bath; and in the opposite corner was fixed a 
small boiler, the fuel, which consisted of turf or peat, 
being piled up between them, but leaving space enough 
to move from one end of the shed to the other, the dimen- 
sions of which were probably not over twelve feet square. 
This was considered a wonderful achievement, for 
Shap Wells had now actually become a bathing-place. 
The bath, however, was not a very convenient one ; for 
the hogshead had to be mounted through the assistance of 
a short ladder with narrow rounds—not very agreeable to 
bare feet, and descended into in a similar manner. Then 
there was no attempt at a private dressing-room, the peat- 
shed being, in fact, the place of general accommodation. 
After a person had just emerged from the warm region 
of the steaming puncheon, it was no very agreeable thing, 
particularly in cold weather, to have to dress in the filth 
page= and walk one-third of a mile afterwards before 
eing able to get near a fire; and then, most probably, 
but an indifferent one in a cold stone kitchen. I well 
remember the old rum-puncheon, for in my younger days 
I occasionally patronised it, as, although against my own 
inclination, I was recommended this use of the water. 

By-and-bye a new building was erected as a place of 
accommodation for those who wished to spend some time 
at Shap Wells for the benefit of the waters. But a slight 
mistake, or rather oversight, took place regarding this 
recent improvement, for those interested in it erected the 
new building close alongside the old farm-house, instead 
of in the immediate vicinity of the spring. This mistake 
was discovered before the building was completed ; and 
the undertaking was left unfinished. A sleeping apart- 
ment or two were, however, fitted up in the new house, so 
that two or three individuals occasionally might be found 
(invalids for the most part) staying at this retired and 
out-of-the-way watering-place. 

Matters continued in this state for some years, and 
many complaints got abroad respecting the want of 
accommodation, while the benefits derived from these 
waters were said to be many, and some of them truly won- 
derful. The subject at length roused the attention of the 
owner of the property, the Earl of Lonsdale; and about 
ten years ago a large and commodious hotel was built 
near the spring, with bath-house, stables, coach-house, 
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and every other ‘appendage necessary for such an esta. 
blishment. Some of the barren knolls were planted with 
suitable shrubs and timber; gardens were made where 
the soil was found to be best suited for the purpose; 
and two carriage-roads were opened—one communicati 
with the great road leading over Shap Fells, and the 
other with the turnpike leading from Shap to Orton. These 
great improvements effected all that had been predicted, 
that of annually attracting a large and respectable con. 
course of persons, some in the expectation of derivi 
benefit to their bodily infirmities from the healing effects 
of this long neglected spring ; others, to breathe the pure 
mountain air; and others,in the hope of meeting with 
good and agreeable society, of which, for the last few 
years, during the summer-months at least, there has been 
no scarcity at this rural and secluded, but now fashion- 
able resort of the Spa Hotel, alias Shap Wells. 

The only object in the neighbourhood of this watering- 
place (now that the Druid Stones no longer exist) com- 
monly visited by strangers, is the ancient monastery, 
generally known as Shap Abbey. It is situated ina 
lonely vale, one mile west of the village of Shap, and 
about four miles from the new hotel at the Wells. This 
valley is watered by the river Lowther, which, in the 
vicinity of the abbey, is little more than a mere moun- 
tain brook. Although the size of the original church, as 
well as several other parts of the ancient monastery, may 
still be distinctly traced, the tower of the church is nearly 
all that remains of this ancient monastic establishment. 
It was founded in the early part of the twelfth century; 
and although the surrounding country at the present day 
is, as has been already stated, so bare and destitute of 
timber, for several centuries subsequent to that period 
much of the adjoining lands were covered with timber, 
or were at least in the customary forest state. 


Friendship and Patriotism.—A man who loves only him- 
self, without regard to friendship and desert, merits the 
severest blame; and a man who is only susceptible of friend- 
ship, without public spirit, or a regard to the community, is 
deficient in the most material part of virtue —Hume's 
Essays. 

















































Superstition and Enthusiasm.—Weakness, fear, melan- 
choly, together with ignorance, are the true sources of super- 
stition. Hope, pride, presumption, a warm imagination, te 
gether with ignorance, are the true sources of enthusiasm— 
Hume's Essays. 


Law and Knowledge.—From law arises security; from 
security, curiosity; and from curiosity, knowledge. The 
latter steps of this progress may be more accidental, but the 
former are altogether necessary.—Hume’s Essays. 


Fondness of Men for their Occupations.—The Ger 
man miner, who leads the most toilsome life, and is more 
scantily rewarded than any other labourer, speaks with 
a kind of enthusiasm of his pursuit. He loves it because 
it is totally different from anything else. The life ofa 
German waggoner should certainly be considered a stupid 
and dreary one. To walk slowly, step ‘by step, by the side 
of a team, day after day, on the same route, on which he 
knows every innkeeper’s face, and every rise and descent of 
the road, cannot be believed to have many attractions. Yet 
he speaks with delight of his trade. In one of my pedes 
trian journeys I met with a train of heavily laden waggons 
proceeding to Leipzig shortly before the fair. I entered 
into a conversation with the eldest of the waggoners, who, 
in informing me of his course of life, told me of the several 
diseases to which he was subject, and mentioned that he 
had remained at home for some time in consequence of 
sickness. As these men are generally wealthy, I evinced 
my astonishment that he again exposed himself to the i 
clemency of the weather, as his state of health seemed to 
warrant no such exposure. “ Ah,” said the old man, jogg- 
ing along on his crooked legs, “ a waggoner cannot remail 








at home—we love our profession.” —Dr. Francis Lieber 
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COTTAGES.—THATCHING. 


CorracEs are a class of objects from which a traveller 
passing hastily through a country may perhaps most 
safely draw conclusions concerning its internal con- 
dition. They also indicate something of the geological 
character of each district, and are in some degree mo- 
dified in their forms by the influences of climate and 
situation; and further, they may also illustrate the his- 
torv of the country, and show what is the standard of com- 
fort in reference to one of the three principal physical 
wants of man. We do not of course mean to attach very 
great value to opinions formed on an outside view of 
things, but sufficient may be gathered to correct or corro- 
borate information derived from sources assumed to be 
more authentic ; and, taking the widest points of observa- 
tion, the views suggested by an Irish cabin and a neat 
English cottage would probably need little further cor- 
rection after a careful inquiry into the means, resources, 
and internal economy of their respective inmates. 

In England, cottages are built of the material which 
the immediate neighbourhood supplies. Thus, on the 
downs of Kent and Sussex, flint, which forms a cheap 
and excellent building material, is commonly used ; and 
wherever the walls are formed of mud or some equally 
common mixture, we may infer that better materials are 
not to be found within a considerable distance. The same 
inference would not be correct if applied to Ireland, but 
would require to be modified by a knowledge of the com- 
parative wealth of each country. In Staffordshire the 
cottages are covered with tiles of a dark blue colour, 
resembling cast-iron in appearance, and almost as hard ; 
in the north of Derbyshire a grey and white slate is much 
used; in the red-sandstone districts the tiles are of a 
glaring red; in some of the clay-districts they have a 


whitish appearance, in others a yellowish hue; in West- 
moreland the old cottxges are covered with large thick 
unhewn slates. 

In a cold climate the roofs of cottages are usually made 
steep, in order that they may be less liable to injury from 
heavy falls of snow, and to allow the rain to shoot off 


the surface as quickly as possible. In Derbyshire the 
roofs are more acute than in the southern counties. 
The old English cottage of clay, mud, or turf required a 
similar roof to lessen the pressure on the weak walls. In 
the north-eastern parts of Europe the country at a passing 
view seems to be much more advanced and prosperous than 
it really is; but the long and severe winters will account 
for the extensive accommodation provided not only for 
men but cattle. The roofs of the cottages in Russia are 
high pitched, and covered with sawed boards projecting 
six feet from the walls; the interstices are filled with 
moss; and every plan is adopted which tends to main- 
tain a high degree of heat within. In Norway the roofs 
have a pitch of about two feet, and are closely boarded 
on the outside, and coated with birch-bark peeled off 
in large flakes. Earth is then laid on to the depth 
of about three inches, being retained by a ledge along 
the bottom of the roof; and the surface is rendered 
compact by a crop of grass or moss growing on the 
earth. The general appearance of a Swiss cottage is 
well known. The roof is formed of short pieces of pine 
split into thin layers, and held together by small spars 
laid across them ; and stones are laid on the top, to pro- 
tect the roof against winds and storms. The north of 
Europe, where there are immense forests, is the original 
country of the American log-hut. The Canadian 
“ shanty’ is the log-hut in its simpliest form, but the 
roof is better adapted for carrying off the wet than those 
formed of bark or boards. It is formed of split logs 
hollowed, and laid alternately with their convex and con- 
cave side uppermost. In very dry countries, as Egypt 
and Persia, the houses have flat roofs, the walls being 
carried above them and forming a parapet. The house- 
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top is a place for social conversation, for walking upon, 
and for sleep under the canopy of heaven. When we find 
the flat roof adopted in the northern parts of Persia, 
where occasionally. heavy falls of snow and rain occur, 
we have an instance of the influence of fashion over cir 
cumstances; and much attention is required in wet 
weather to the state of the roof, for it is not adapted to 
the climate. 

Cottages may either be clustered in villages or scattered 
over the face of the country. In Hungary the rural popu- 
lation is all found in villages. This has been a land 
where war and rapine have often prevailed—the ‘ border’ 
of the East and West—the bulwark against the torrent of 
population from the East which threatened at one time 
to overwhelm Europe—and men have been impelled 
towards each other by the want of mutual protection. In 
France and Germany the country-people also live in 
villages and hamlets, and these countries, consisting for 
the most part, like Hungary, of extensive plains, have 
often been the battle-field of contending powers ; while the 
feudal system and its influence long prevailed and affected 
the forms of society. In England, on the contrary, which 
has been for eight centuries exempt from foreign devasta- 
tion, and where the shackles of the middle ages easily 
gave way as industry and commerce increased, the mo- 
tives which cause an agricultural population to live in 
little communities have not been either so powerful or so 
generally felt. The cottages of England are scattered over 
her hills, valleys, and plains, by the side of heaths ard 
commons, on the verge of woods, and in the pleasant nooks 
of green lanes. Let a poet describe the situation of the 
cottages of Westmoreland :-— 

‘ Clustered like stars some few, but single most, 
And lurking dimly in their shy retreats, 
Or glancing at each other cheerful looks.” 

In Ireland, where there is an incessant struggle for 
land as a means of subsistence, and the proportion of 
landowners to the whole population is lower than in any 
country in Europe, landlords sometimes place a cottier on 
the verge of a barren moor at a high rent, and when the 
tenant has reclaimed a portion of the land, and is about 
to reap the reward of his industry, he is moved farther on 
the unreclaimed waste, still at a high rent, and the land- 
lord profits by his previous painful exertions. On some 
estates in the same country, where improvements have 
been made, the small collection of cabins in which the 
occupiers resided have been broken up, and cottages have 
been built on the respective holdings of the tenants. 
When landlords are less liberal, the cottier is often placed 
on the worst part of the land, and a higher rent is charged 
than for the best land. Very generally the cabins are 
erected by the road-side, where the least damage can be 
done by pigs and poultry. The labourer in fact prefers 
this situation, as his pig can pick up some of its food 
along the road, and the farmer is less liable to injury 
from trespassing. The vicinity of a bog is generally 
thickly inhabited, on account of the facilities of obtaining 
fuel. 

If we take the cottages of a country as indicative of the 
standard of comfort, much may be ascertained, even at a 
cursory glance, to excite at least reflection and inquiry. 
The best-lodged people in Europe, according to Mr. 
Laing, are the Norwegians; the dwelling-houses of 
the humblest labourers in Norway being divided into 
several apartments, which have wooden floors and a suf- 
ficient number of good windows. Norway is the country 
of small landowners, and the possession of prop 
exercises an influence which tends to elevate the standard 
of comfort ; and having long enjoyed free political insti- 
tutions, the standard of morals is high also. In Ireland, 
the country of small tenancies, the standard of comfort is 
exceedingly low. The cottages of the poorest class of Irish 
peasantry are neither so neat nor so warm and comfortable 
as the huts of the New Zealanders or many other people 
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whom we term savages. Were it not for the influences of 
Christianity upon their moral character, the Irish people 
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would long ere this have sunk into hopeless barbarism ; 
and in this, and not in their physical condition, consists 
their superiority over the New Zealanders. The external 
appearance of the cabins of Ireland tells us plainly of a 
people oppressed and neglected, and we scarcely need ask 
if comfort prevail within. It is, however, a good thing 
to be told of the evils which call for a remedy partly at 
our hands, and we will therefore briefly describe the in- 
terior of an Irish cabin. 

The habitation which an Irishman considers sufficient 
for his accommodation often does not admit of light ex- 
cept by the door. In some cabins there are two door- 
ways opposite each other, the one to leeward being left 
open, and the windward door being shut. This door is 
nothing better than a piece of matted straw. The thatch 
inside is blackened with smoke and cobwebs, and, through 
the effects of age and damp, the roof has become rotten ; 
the floor, consisting of the natural earth, is sunk into 
hollows, in which the water dropping from the roof is 
collected, and, being lower than the outside surface, it is 
damp and moist, even if the thatch be impervious to the 
rain. The furniture consists of a few stools and a table 
formed of old boards and old sticks ; or perhaps there is 
no such article as a table, but stools and a few pots com- 
plete the inventory ; and in many a cabin a pail with 
the bottom upwards is the only table. Some straw and 
one or two old and ragged blankets serve for bedding ; 
but the straw is often burnt to boil the potatoes, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of fuel. 
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Even in Irish cabins the#@ are gradations, and a depth 
of wretchedness descending lower than the ordinary 
degre. of misery. Some cabins, just visible above the 
surface, are mere gravel-pits or wide ditches, the sides of 
which form the lateral walls, the ends being blocked up 
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with sods, earth, or mud ; and the roof is formed of sod, 
covered with potato-stalks or furze-bushes. It not up. 
frequently happens that the inmates of such dwelling, 
have thrown down their former wretched cabin, intend. 
ing to build another, but have miscalculated their meang, 
In the vicinity of some of the bogs there are cabins bujj 
entirely of turf. ‘ Bog-sticks’ are made fast at the 
angles with ropes of sedge, and these frail rafters ay 
covered with sods of turf, ieaving a hole in the roof fy 
the smoke to escape. These places have neither doors no 
window-frames, but when the turf on the roof becoma 
dry, the air is admitted in the chinks caused by its shrink. 
ing. The roof is scarcely ever thatched, as the trouble 
and expense would be ill laid out on a wretched tenement 
which is not a whit better than a bird-tenter in the fields 
erects for his amusement. Such a habitation may be put 
up in half a day; and those of a better class may le 
erected at a cost of from 2/. 10s. to 5/. We give a 
estimate of the cost of a cabin in the county of Waterford; 
—Timber for roof, 12s. ; a ton of straw, 25s. ; carriage of 
stones, three feet high by fourteen feet wide, 5s. ; carriage 
of timber, 2s. 6d. ; carpenter, putting up roof, 2s. 6d.; 
door, &c., and making, 5s.; building cabin walls, 10s; 
thatcher, four days, 4s.: total 3/. 6s. It will be seen 
that two-thirds of the expense are incurred in raising and 
covering the roof; and as Ireland is more subject to rain 
than any country in Europe, it may be conceived how 
important this part of the edifice is, and how much the 
comfort of the inmates depends upon its being kept in 
good preservation. A few extracts from the notes of the 
Commissioners of Irish Poor-Law Inquiry will show the 
means of protection which an Irish cabin affords from 
excessive Moisture. 


[Irish Mud Cabin.] 


In the county of Galway, it is stated, the cottages and 
cabins are thatched with oat and wheat straw, as a pre 
paration for which the rafters are in the first instance 
covered with a layer of thin sods, which forms a ground- 
work for the thatch. Amongst the most necessitous poor, 
who cannot afford to renew this roof, it becomes quilt 
pervious to the rain, which is scarcely kept out by repairs 
made with potato-stalks and thistles. The cabins of the 
county Mayo are of an equally wretched description, 
built of loose stones, with a thatching of straw or potate 
stalks, which is kept down with ropes or large flag-stones, 
to prevent the whole being blown away by the westerly 
winds. Straw for the roof costs about 10s., and a man 
thatches it in two days, charging a shilling a day for his 
labour. The cost of erecting a cabin is from 2/, 15s. to 
3l. In the cabins in the county Sligo, the roof is fre 
quently formed of branches of trees laid across the rafters 
and covered with ‘ scraws,’ that is, sods of turf, ovet 
which is laid a very thin and imperfect thatching of 
straw. In the county Kilkenny the rafters are laid on 































the summit of the walls without the interposition of eaves 
stones; and from the constant soakage through the 
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roof, the interior of the walls is continually in a damp 
and dripping state, and the walls themselves moulder 
away rapidly and accelerate the decay of the thatch. 
These roofs afford such insufficient protection from the 
wet, that the inmates are often obliged to shift their beds 
toanother corner of the cabin in the course of a night 
to avoid the rain; and at one of the examinations, 
in the course of the inquiry, a witness stated that, when 
taking shelter in cabins, he had found little more pro- 
tection from the wet than if he had remained out of 
doors; and another witness, alluding to the rottenness of 
the thatch, said that it was little better than living under 
adung-hill. The rain falling upon the floor, which 
consists of the natural earth, contributes not a little to the 
dirt and wretchedness of the inmates. Onacabin being 
erected, the floor is made by digging up the ground on 
which the house is built, and then trampling it into so- 
lidity. At an examination under the inquiry, Captain 
Atkinson said to one of the peasantry, “ When this is to 
be done, they sometimes have a dance for that purpose, 
have n’t they, Barney?” “ Yes, Sir, and many a match 
comes out of a thing of the sort.”” Thus recklessly does 
the Irish peasant marry, and the misery which is hie lot 
descends to his children. His ideas of a suitable dwell- 
ing rise no higher than a hovel of raw earth and sticks, 
which may be obtained with scarcely any foresight, and 
erected in a day or two. In nearly every county in Ire- 
land the peasantry can erect their own cabins. The 
cottage of an English labourer costs 50/. or 60/., and fre- 
quently more ; and if a cottager build for himself, which 
few do, the cost will be 20/. or 30/. The rent of the most 
ordinary cabin in Ireland is 15s. or 20s. ; and if half a 
rood of land be attached, the rent rises to 2/. In Eng- 
land the rent of a comfortable cottage is probably about 
one-eighth of the labourer’s income; but the Irish 
peasant expends about a fourth of his income in the rent 
of his miserable abode and small patch of land. 

There is only one portion of Great Britain where the 
habitations of the people are of so wretched a description 
as in Ireland. This is in Lewis, one of the Western 
Islands, where, according to the ‘ Statistical Account of 
Scotland,’ the houses are without a pane of glass; and 
cattle, as well as human beings, are under the same roof. 
Wood is so scarce, that, with their rude and unimproved 
industry, they cannot afford to put good rafters on their 


cottages. “* The roofs have no eaves. ‘The thatch in gene- 
ral is made of stubble or potato-stalks, which are spread 
on the scanty wooden roof, and bound by leather or rope 
straws, which again are at each side of the roof fastened 
by stones called anchors, resting on the top of the broad 
wall. From the slightness of the wooden rafters, much 
straw or stubble cannot be laid for thatch, but just suffi- 


cient to exclude the daylight. ‘The thatch is not expected 
at first to keep out the rain until it is impregnated with 
soot; but the inmates keep plenty of peats on the fire ; 
the interior is soon filled with smoke; the smoke and 
increasing heat repel the rain, for a great proportion of 
what falls on the roof is returned to the atmosphere by 
evaporation. ‘These houses, after a smart shower, appear 
like so many salt-pans or brewhouses in operation.” The 
interior is in a corresponding state of wretchedness ; 
and we learn, with scarcely any surprise, that plats of 
dried turf occasionally serve for blankets. It ought to 
& matter of congratulation that in Great Britain at 
least it is only in a few remote places that we can find 
Parallel instances of so barbarous a domestic condition. 
Much, however, remains everywhere to be done in the 
Way of improving the domestic habits of the humbler 
classes ; and it is not amongst them alone that low notions 
exist of the comforts to which they should aspire, but 
some blame attaches to the builders of cottages. - Cot- 
tages ot superior appearance do frequently present them- 
selves, but often they are rather intended to be orna- 
mental objects; and the internal arrangements show that 
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little attention has been paid to comfort, health, and 
propriety. Happily there are numerous instances in 
which the latter objects have also been kept in view, and 
we hope this feeling is increasing. It is, however, but a 
few years since that excellent institution the -Highland 
Society, which is an honour to Scotland, offered a pre- 
mium for the best designs for labourers’ cottages; and of 
the great numbers sent in, not one showed a floor above 
the level of the ground they were to be built upon. 
(To be contin ned.) 


HORSE ARMOURY IN THE TOWER. 


III. Henry VI. 
(Continued from No. 506.] 


Autuoven, unfortunately, the Tower does not possess 
any complete specimens of armour of the period between 
the reigns of Edward I, and Henry VI., it will be neces- 
sary, in order to make our account of military costume 
complete, to describe the improvements which took place 
in those reigns. The specimens of armour extant of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are extremely rare, and 
the principal authorities for the costume of those times 
are the allusions made by contemporary historians and 
poets, and the illuminations in the MSS. of the period. 
To these we may add the occasional assistance of a monu- 
mental effigy, and the notices to be found in the early 
rolls and wardrobe accounts of royal and noble families. 
It is from such authorities that Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick 
and other collectors of arms and armour are enabled to 
identify the sera of the specimens which may fall in their 
way; and from the writings of such collectors we com- 
pile our present account. 

We have already said that in the reign of Edward I. 
an approach to plate armour had been made in the 
adoption of elbow and knee pieces, and from this time 
armour of plate began rapidly to supersede the old cos- 
tume. The figure of Edward I. in the Tower (engraved 
at page 25) does not however present us with more than 
the ordinary armour of the knights, which was still 
mostly of the fashion of the preceding reigns. 

Among the most important additions to armour in the 
reign of Edward II. were the mameliéres, or breast- 
pieces, two round plates of steel fastened on the breast 
over the surcoat, chains being attached to them, from one 
of which depended the sword, and from the other the 
helmet, the latter never being worn except at tournaments 
or at the time of action, when it was placed over the 
bascinet, a close-fitting iron cap in the shape of a basin. 

In the chancel of Ash Church, in Kent, is the monu-~ 
mental effigy of a knight clothed in armour of the 


| latter part of this reign, which exhibits the latest im- 


provements. The general appearance of the warlike 
costume of the period may also be seen in the seal of 
Edward, prince of Wales, afterwards Edward III.; in 
this he is represented with ailettes on his shoulders, on 
which his heraldic bearings are depicted. Ailettes, how- 
ever, became very uncommon towards the close of the 
reign of Edward II., and disappeared altogether in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

The next additions in the way of plate armour which 
we have to notice were made in this reign, and consisted 
of brassarts and vanbraces (avant-bras) on the arms, and 
greaves in the front of the legs. The hauberk at this 
time, instead of having a hood of mail attached to it, now 
terminated at the collar ; a neck-guard of chain, called the 
camail, being fastened to the edge of the bascinet, and 
falling down upon the shoulders over the surcoat, leaving 
a small opening for the face. 

We next enter upon the @hivalrous times of Edward 
III., and it is now that we observe the greatest additions 
of plate to the armour. The and arms were entirely 
defended by plate, gussets of mail being only worn under 
the arm and at the bend of it. The feet were guarded 
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by pointed shoes of overlapping steel-plates called sol/erets. 
The leathern gauntlets were similarly cased with steel 
an@ provided with steel tops, besides which small spikes, 
knobs, or other ornaments were placed on the knuckles, 
being called gads or gadlings. The gauntlets of Edward 
the Black Prince are of brass or latten, and the gadlings 
are made in the shape of lions or leopards. These are 
preserved over his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral. 

The emblazoned surcoat, so oe in the costume 
of the thirteenth century, was gradually discarded in the 
fourteenth for a more convenient garment called a jupon, 


or guipon, made of velvet, and richly embroidered with | po 


the arms of the wearer. It fitted the body tightly, and 
was confined on the hips by a magnificent belt, to which 
on the right side was attached a dagger, and on the left 
a sword. This belt forms a distinguishing feature in the 
dress of a knight until the close of the fifteenth century, 
at which time it can only be recognised in the lowest 
border of the body armour, it having gradually descended 
from the hips almost to the knees. About the year 1367, 
traces, or overlapping plates of steel below the breast- 
plate, were iatatdnnd, the monument of Humphry de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford, who died in that year, being 
represented with them; but it was not until the reign of 
Henry V. that they became general. 

It was about the middle of the reign of Edward III. 
that visors were attached to the bascinets, and when this 
was the case, the helmet was dispensed with altogether. 

Back and breast plates of steel were also worn, so that 
the hauberk and plastron, both exceedingly heavy, were 
dispensed with, much to the relief of the warrior. Indeed 
it was one of the principal recommendations of plate 
armour, that it was so much lighter than the cumbrous 
chain-mail and its accompanying garments, the oppres- 
siveness of which was so great that the knights some- 
times sank under it, suffocated with the heat as well as 
oppressed with the burden. 

The monument of Sir Oliver Ingham, at Ingham 

Church, Norfolk, of the date of 1343, exhibits most of 
dhe peculiarities of the armour of this period; and it is 
also valuable as representing the earliest specimen of the 
large justing helmet surmounted by the crest of the 
Ingham family, an owl with wings expanded. 

The military costume of the time of Richard II. was 
increased in splendour, partaking of the sumptuous ex- 
travagance of the age, which, as regards apparel, has 
never perhaps been exceeded in England. Chain-mail 
was entirely disused, complete suits of plate being 
adopted, often totally covered with ornaments of fine 
workmanship, the richest suits being imported from Italy, 
where the manufacture of armour was carried to the 
highest perfection. The most curious novelty of this 
reign is the visor, which, instead of being adapted to the 
contour of the bascinet, became of a peaked shape, pro- 
jecting from the face like the beak of a bird. Only two 
of the visored bascinets of this period are known to exist, 
one in the Meyrick collection, the other in the Tower of 
London. The latter was added to the National Collec- 
tion in the year 1834. The shields, which hitherto had 
been generally triangular, or nearly so, now considerably 
altered. They were rounded at the bottom, and a 
niche or escallop was made on one side of the top, 
called a bouche, or mouth, serving as a rest for the lance. 

The costume of this reign was continued with very 
little variation in the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V., 
but the solleret, or steel shoe, was frequently supplied by 
footed stirrups incasing the feet, superseding the neces- 
sity for any other defence for the feet, and allowing the 

jambes, or leg-pieces, to terminate at the ankle. In the 
reign of the latter king, the bascinet became rounded be- 
hind to the shape of the head ; and on the top a tube or 
hollow knob was placed to contain. the panache, the 
feather or feathers, now for the first time worn on the 
head of a soldier, though they had for a considerable 
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time been worn in the hat by courtiers and civilians 
Feathers worn at the side of the bascinet were termed 

lumes. A great peculiarity of this period is the use of 
odwe hanging sleeves of cloth with or over the armour, 
These are frequently seen in illuminations of the age 
but when they are not worn, the shoulders ap 
covered with overlapping plates called pauldrons ; and 
two circular plates called pallettes are sometimes fastened 
to them in front, so as to protect the armpit. Lance-rests 
in the form of hooks placed just below the breast, ani 
breast-plates of two pieces, the lower one rising toa 
int in the centre and fastened to the other by an orn- 
mented buckle, are also characteristic of this reign. The 
lower plate was called the placard. 

The surcoat, or jupon, is frequently alluded to by 
writers of the thirteenth century as the cote d’armes. 

The principal addition to the weapons of this centuy 
was the pole-axe, an instrument almost always used by 
commanders. Two-handed swords with flaming and wavel 
blades are also to be met with in illuminations, but it is 
most probable they were principally used for state. 

The armour of Henry V. is represented on his gres 
seal, as well as in one of the illuminations of the cele. 
brated Bedford Missal. 

The character of the armour in the reign of Henry VI. 
may be seen in that worn by the figure in the Towe 
(engraved in page 68). This, it will be perceived, is 
without the surcoat or jupon, so distinguishing a featur 
in the military costume of the Edwards and Henrie 
previous to this period; but it was almost entirely dis 
carded in this reign, and is therefore but seldom to be 
met with. In this figure of the king, the breast and back 
plates are composed of several pieces, to render then 
flexible, and the hips are protected by the tuziles a 
tutlettes, plates depending from the traces, or skirt of the 
armour in front, over an apron of chain-mail. On his 
head he wears the knight’s cap, surmounted by the royal 
crest. The cap here represented was frequently wom 
over the salade or saliet, a German head-piece first im- 
ported in this reign, the principal characteristic of which 
is the projecting behind. It had sometimes only a hor- 
zontal slit for the sight as it descended below the eyes 
but at others it came no lower than the forehead, and was 
furnished with a moveable visor. The long-toed sollerel: 
and formidable spurs, the latter being screwed on to th 
heel instead of being fastened by straps, are remarkable 
features of the costume of this time. 

The caparisons of the horse on which the figure’d 
Henry VI. is mounted, are emblazoned with the arms d 
England and France ; .the head of the animal being pw 
tected by the chanfron. 


Modern Colonists.—In the middle ages, the intercows 
not only between nations but also between petty states ané 
cities was of a kind to deprive an individual, thrown amon 
strangers, of many of the rights most necessary for his wel: 
being. It was exceedingly difficult for him to find anet 
home. Nor were, at that time, social intercourse and the 
coramon habits of men founded upon so universal and broal 
a as to allow the foreigner to feel himself at ease 

he Florentine wept in Ferrara or Venice, for his home 
his patria, we cannot say his country. It is far different 
now. An emigrant leaves the place of his birth, travels 
many hundred miles through a foreign country, crosses the 
wide ocean, travels a thousand miles into the interior of 
another hemisphere, and builds his hut. He is among 
strangers, it is true, yet he finds there the same dress, the 
same manners, the same principles of morality, the same 
God. There is a catholicism in modern morality, know 
ledge, and civilization, which makes an individual belong 
ing to the European family feel easily at home wherever he 
may be within the pale of European civilization. —Adri 
Jrom Francis Lieber’s’ Stranger in America. 
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*_° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kowwledge isat 
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